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tralian meat question. The papers ran over with letters
from him intended to prove to the world how good and
cheap it was to eat mutton and beef brought in tin cans
from Australia, I believe, however, that Kingsley
acknowledged that all his energy and eloquence were
unequal to the task of persuading his servants to eat
the excellent food which he himself was willing to have
at Ms table. He lectured on temperance, and also
delivered a philippic against Darwin. He wrote, too,
condemning and deprecating the modern critical spirit.
He insisted there was one rule * by which we should
judge all human opinions, endeavours, characters/
That rule is, * Are they trying to lessen the sum of
human misery, of human ignorance ? Are they trying,
however clumsily, to cure physical suffering, weakness,
deformity, disease, and to make human bodies what
God would have them ? ... If so, let us judge them
no further. Let them pass out of the pale of our criti-
cism. Let their creed seem to us defective, their
opinions fantastic, their means irrational. Grod must
judge of that, not we. They are trying to do good;
then they are children of the light.' This is not, per-
haps, the spirit in which Kingsley himself criticised
Newman or Colenso. But if we judge him according
to the principle which he recommends, he would
assuredly take a high rank; for I never heard anyone
question his sincerity and his honest purpose to do
good. Of course he was often terribly provoking. His
almost hysterical impulsiveness, and his antiquated,
feudal devotion to rank, were sometimes difficult to
bear without strong language. His utter absence of
sympathy with political emancipation was a lamentable
weakness. But he had an honest heart, and tried to
do the work of a man; and he was one of those who
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